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A Plan for Research into the Nature of 
Spontaneous Telepathy 


BY ERNEST TAVES 
Columbia University 


In the preceding issue of this JouRNAL there appeared 
a paper by the present writer, the purpose of which was 
to discuss generally the nature of spontaneous telepathy, 
with particular emphasis upon the question of whether 
spontaneous telepathy could be made the object of a 
laboratory inquiry. It is the purpose of this paper to out- 
line a tentative plan of research to answer that question. 


Spontaneous telepathy in the strict sense of the word may 
never be subjected to the application of rigorous scientific 
method except that of observation. And observation has 
a number of rather serious drawbacks chief among which 
is that it provides no control of conditions. We cannot 
vary one condition, noting the effect upon the end result 
as we would do in following a usual scientific procedure. 


But we can attempt to duplicate in the laboratory, to 
the greatest possible extent, the conditions existing during 
observed cases of spontaneous telepathy. And in this way 
we may be able to approach or very nearly approach the 
conditions natural to spontaneous telepathy while still re- 
taining laboratory control of those conditions. 


First of all, we must consider the question of whom to 
use as subjects in this experiment. The question must be 
answered by a study of cases of spontaneous telepathy. 
When we inquire into these cases, we find that in a vast 
majority of them the agent and percipient are closely 
related emotionally. There are countless cases in which 
a telepathic transmission took place between mother and 
son for example or between husband and wife or very 
close friends. There is a great scarcity of spontaneous 
, cases in which a telepathic transmission has been exchanged 
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between casual acquaintances or strangers, although in 
extra-sensory perception experiments conducted in the 
laboratory many positive results have been obtained using 
subjects who were only casually known to each other. 


In attempting to reproduce as closely as possible the 
conditions of spontaneous telepathy inside the laboratory 


then, we must use subjects who are closely held together 
by affective ties. 


It would further be desirable to use persons who have 
had one or more personal experiences of a spontaneous 
telepathic nature. The evidence seems to indicate that psy- 
chical ability is not distributed evenly among the popula- 
tion. Indeed, it would be strange if it were, for all psycho- 
logical traits are unevenly distributed. Of course we do 
not know whether we are justified in talking of psychic 
ability as if it were a gift like proficiency in painting or 
musical composition. There are personal factors involved 
with psychic ability apparently. Someone with marked 
psychic power may be unable to make use of his faculty 
because of an unfavorable temperamental reaction to. the 
laboratory situation. The agent or percipient may become 
too nervous or feel an antipathy to experimental work. 


But if we start out with a subject who has already ex- 
perienced telepathy, we know that under the right condi- 
tions he can probably do so again and therefore possesses 
potentially at least the necessary psychic faculty. 


In summary then, we must find people as subjects for 
this experiment who are in close affective relationship; 
perhaps husbands and wives. Furthermore, they should be 
people who have previously experienced the spontaneous 
transmission or reception of a telepathic communication. 


The next question which presents itself is: “(How are 
we to locate such people?” Probably the best method 
would be by the use of a questionnaire which would be 
sent to a cross-section of the general public, inquiring into 
any spontaneous cases of which the recipients have been 
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a part or of which they have any knowledge. Such in- 
quiries have been made before, of course, but an up-to-date 
one is necessary for the present purpose. 


It must not be concluded from the above outline that 
people who have never experienced spontaneous telepathy 
should be arbitrarily excluded from the experiment. Spon- 
taneous cases are almost always concerned with an emo- 
tional situation fraught with danger which vitally affects 
the agent. Perhaps not many persons have experienced 
spontaneous telepathy, simply because no such situation 
has arisen in their lives. It is one of the objects of this 
inquiry to produce as emotional a situation as possible 
inside the laboratory by artificial means and it is within 
the bounds of possibility that people who have not previ- 
ously experienced telepathic transmission in the course of 
their normal lives might do so during the experiment. 


This suggested questionnaire would also be of value in 
another connection. In the opinion of the writer it would 
be valuable to publish a number of spontaneous cases 
which are happening currently in this country. 


The next major problem in our plan of research is con- 
cerned with the kind of material to be used in the experi- 
mental situation. Here again we must turn to a study of 
spontaneous cases and we see that the type of material 
usually transmitted would be extremely difficult to dupli- 
cate in the laboratory. It is generally a message of conse- 
quence. The agent, for example, may be drowning and a 
telepathic communication conveys that fact to his mother 
before it could be known through norma! channels. There 
is the general picture of dread, horror or other extreme 
emotion throughout the literature of the spontaneous cases. 


The indicated method then is to produce in the laboratory 
a situation which affects the agent (not necessarily the 
percipient) in a profound manner. And such a procedure 
is probably impractical. It is not possible and perhaps not 
desirable to produce artificially a condition of tremendous 
emotional content. What are the other possibilities ? 
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The type of material that has already been extensively 
used such as the extra-sensory perception symbols and 
playing cards might produce positive results but they 
would not fulfill one of the most important conditions ob- 
served in spontaneous telepathy. Free-hand drawings have 
more of the spontaneous quality and have been used with 
favorable results by a number of investigators. But in 
this investigation we are looking for something which will 


at least startle the agent into a state of more than per- 
functory interest. 


There is a possibility which has been suggested to the 
present writer by the Editor of this JouRNAL involving the 
use of material of a type which has never been used before 
in psychical research to this writer’s knowledge. Everyone 
who attends the cinema is familiar with the type of “emo- 
tion” which may be generated as one watches the dangerous 
and exciting adventures of a hero or heroine on the screen. 
In spite of the fact that the audience is quite sure, movies 
being what they are, that everything will come out right 
in the end, there is created a certain amount of suspense 
and an emotional condition. 

The audience does not feel a “real’’ emotion; that is, they 
are not really afraid, but they may experience a reflection 
from a former experience of their own when they them- 
selves were fearful or in danger. For the moment, through 
the processes of association, they may re-live a feeling of 


danger or fear which everyone has experienced in some 
degree. 


To carry out these experiments it will be necessary to 
choose brief scenes of emotional content from old motion 
pictures and to space them into separate incidents of about 
three minutes’ duration interspersed with blank film. 


The procedure would then be as follows: 


The agent would sit in one room and would view the 
screen as a number of these short vivid episodes were pre- 
sented for his inspection. A five-minute period would be 
allowed to elapse between each scene. He would attempt 
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to transmit to the percipient in another room the nature of 
each scene. The percipient in the other room would of 
course attempt to receive the communications. 

The object of this procedure would be to attempt to 
transmit the actual detailed circumstances of the crisis 
depicted on the screen. The reception of an emotion of 
depression or amusement would obviously be insufficient. 
But even when the actual scene is not successfully trans- 
mitted, certain associations of ideas may crop up in the 
percipient’s impressions which will indicate a telepathic 
rapport between agent and percipient. 

The scenes themselves would have to be chosen so that 
they would involve only one continuous action in each 
one. For example, we might choose a man teetering on 
the parapet of a skyscraper and finally falling to the 
ground; or again we might show a party of people caught 
on an ice floe in a river and unable to escape as they rush 
toward their doom—a giant waterfall. Continuous action 
and one scene is necessary to limit the range of ideas in- 
volved in the telepathic transmission and to simplify the 
statistical treatment of the data when collected. Methods 
for the statistical analysis of material involving the trans- 
mission of drawings chosen at random from an unlimited 
source could probably be adapted for the analysis of this 
data. (See Whately Carington’s paper, S.P.R. Proceedings, 
June, 1940.) 

Furthermore it would probably be necessary in choosing 
the scenes for the screen to limit ourselves to those depicting 
physical dangers. For, although considerable emotion can 
be produced in an audience by scenes of sentiment and 
pathos, they require a long build-up of preliminary scenes 
of explanation which we have already pointed out we 
should avoid for simplicity’s sake. 

Such an attack on the problem seems to offer consider- 
able possibilities for achieving good results but a number of 
precautions must be exercised in the use of this method. 

The agent should see the films only once because the 
emotional effect would certainly decrease rapidly with repe- 
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tition. In order to collect sufficient data, a great many 
people must therefore be tested. 


The statistical techniques necessary properly to evaluate 
the data from such an experiment are not simple but are 
certainly within the realm of the possible. The exact mathe- 
matical treatment would be dictated by the variations of 


the experiment but two possible methods may be briefly 
mentioned. 


1. In this method the percipient knows nothing of the 
material to be transmitted. The percipient is merely in- 
structed to record his impressions if any as he receives 
them. Or he may be told that a number of moving picture 
scenes are to be shown to the agent, and that his job as 
percipient is to get some impression of the general kind 
of scene being presented. He will be told when the first 
scene is being shown, when the second scene begins, and 


so on and will simply attempt to record his impressions of 
what the scenes are. 


If this method is used, the required statistical techniques 
are rather complicated. It will be necessary, for example, 
to determine the degree of resemblance between the percipi- 
ent’s impression and the actual scene presented to the 
agent. The actual scene, for example, may be something 
like this: A man is shown falling over a cliff or down a 
steep hill, head over heels. The percipient’s impression may 
be something like this: A man going over a high waterfall 
in a canoe. The essential idea in both of these cases is the 
same—a man being precipitated downward in a condition 
of stress and discomfort. But the elaborating details are 
different. Is such an experiment to be called a success or 


a failure? Or half successful, or three-quarters? Is it a 
“hit” or not? 


The answers to these problems are vexing. Compli- 
cated procedures of judging by independent observers fur- 
nish the best solution. The necessity for control is great, and 


it is almost impossible entirely to eliminate the subjective 
factor. 
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On the other hand, the recent experiments of Mr. Car- 
ington have developed a method of measuring resemblances 
between drawings which removes most of the difficulties 
inherent in subjective methods. 


For these reasons it might be more feasible to use 
another technique: 


2. The use of this method requires that the percipient, 
not the agent, be familiarized in advance with the material 
to be used. The percipient would be shown the scenes 
before the experiment proper began. He would be shown 
the scenes until he was familiar with each one, and could 
keep them all in his mind at the same time. Then, during 
the experiment, he would simply indicate which of the 
known scenes he thought was being presented to the agent 
at a given time. 


The statistical techniques involved with the use of this 
method are vastly more simple than those required by the 
use of method 1. For here the percipient’s guess is either 
right or wrong, and we know exactly what the probability 
is that a given guess is right. We can then compare the 
percipient’s performance with that expected if nothing 
other than chance is operating and evaluate the difference 
by very simple statistical procedure. 


The next condition to be discussed is concerned primarily 
with the percipient rather than the agent. The problem 
here is to determine the most favorable psychological con- 
dition for the percipient during the course of experimen- 
tation. Here again we turn to the spontaneous cases for 
information. We find that there is considerable evidence 
indicating that a state of “dissociation” may be of great 
value, and it might be well briefly to consider here the 
nature of this psychological state. 


A state of dissociation is one in which some subconscious 
action or mental process gets separated (dissociated) from 
the main normal stream of mental activity. In extreme 
cases the dissociation may be such that a genuine case of 
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“split personality” develops; on the other hand, dissociation 
may be so mild as to be almost unnoticeable. 


An example may serve to illustrate the nature of dis- 
sociation. When a man talks in his sleep, he is in a disso- 
ciated state. Part of his behavior, in other words, has been 
separated from the main normal stream. This, however, is 
not serious; sleep-talking and sleep-walking can be cured. 
If, however, the dissociated behavior becomes highly or- 
ganized and integrated to the extent that it imitates a real 
personality having its own continuity, the condition of the 
person may become quite serious. 


In normal life some varieties of behavior are closely 
analogous to dissociation. Some of these are abstraction, 
reverie, fixed attention and automatic writing, and it is 
with such conditions that we wish to work. A survey of 
the spontaneous cases reported in the literature indicates 
that in a very large number of cases the percipient was 
reading at the time of the telepathic transmission. In read- 
ing, one’s conscious attention is focussed upon a point, but 
some subconscious mental facet may be directed in an 
entirely different direction. The dissociation becomes clear 
only when all the threads of conscious attention are brought 
together in a single bundle. 


Hence, in this experiment, the attempt would be made 
to induce in the percipient a state approaching that of 
dissociation. This is, of course, unnecessary on the part 
of the agent. All the agent has to do, to put it simply, is 
to experience the emotion; but the evidence indicates that it 
is perhaps necessary for the percipient to be in a more or 
less clearly defined psychological state for optimal telepathic 
transmission—the state of dissociation. 


There remains to be considered only the question of 
the type of results which might be expected to be produced 
by such a plan of research as has been here outlined. Pro- 
vided method number 2 mentioned above is used, we may 
state very simply what results might be expected to be 
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obtained. If nothing but chance were operating in the 
experiment, we would expect a certain precise amount of 
correspondences between the scene looked at by the agent 
and the scene described by the percipient. If, however, 
an extra-chance “psychic” factor is involved, it would be 
expected that the obtained number of correspondences 
would exceed the number expected by chance alone. The 
difference between obtained and expected correspondences 
would then be evaluated, giving us a figure which would 


permit a statement as to the operation of extra-chance 
factors. 


The projected experiment may be outlined in summary: 


1. Subjects. As subjects in this experiment, pairs of 
individuals will be used who are held closely together by 
affective ties. These persons may or may not have had 
previous psychical experiences. 


- 2. Material. In this experiment motion picture scenes, 


characterized by considerable emotional content, will be 
used. 


3. Method. In this experiment the agents will be re- 
quired to view the motion picture scenes mentioned in 
number 2 above, attempting to transmit impressions of 
the scenes to percipients, who will be in different rooms, 
and who will be familiar with the material used. 


4. Conditions. The principal condition to be enforced 
in this research is that the psychological state of the percipi- 
ent approach the condition of dissociation. 


/ 


Evidences of Identity Received Through the 
Mediumship of Mrs. Margaret Sizer 


BY AUSTIN HART BURR 


The following material has been selected by me from my 
notes made over a long period at sittings with Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sizer of Richmond, Va. When these sittings began, 
I was unknown to Mrs. Sizer and since then I have done 
my best to keep any knowledge of myself or my personal 
affairs from her. This task has been made easier by the 
circumstance of my residence in another town. 


All of the sittings took place in Richmond, Va., the first 
one occurring on February 15, 1937. At this interview I 
asked Mrs. Sizer if she could help me to discover a lost 
poem written by my wife to her mother which had disap- 
peared either shortly before or soon after her death. In 
reply I was told that the spirit of my wife who purported 
to be present showed the medium ‘a book which looks like 
a bible,” and says, “the poem will be found.” 


Inquiry among a number of my friends failed to elicit 
any information in regard to the poem’s. whereabouts. 
However, on May 8th, 1937, twelve weeks after this sitting, 
I received a package of papers from Mrs. G. T. Patton of 
Darlington, South Carolina. On opening the parcel, I 
found to my surprise among other papers a black book 
about the size of a teacher’s bible. In the book I found 
the missing poem which had been inserted in it and packed 
with other things by Mrs. Patton, unknown to me, after my 
wife’s death and taken to Darlington. 

On March 30, 1937, I had a sitting with Mrs. Sizer in 
which she stated: “When Mrs. Burr appears to you it 
will be by your chair near the foot of your bed.” This 
promise was perhaps fulfilled some weeks later by the 
following experience. 


I was sitting one night in my bedroom in contemplation. 
There had been what appeared to me to be some rather 
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abnormal illuminations in my room for several nights past 
so that I hit on the scheme of keeping out any extraneous 
light by purchasing dark opaque shades which were thumb- 
tacked to the window casings. The door was closed and 
the house was in complete darkness as it was after bedtime 
for the rest of the family. The house sits far back from 
the road and is located in a very small village with no bright 
street lights so that the room was in total darkness. There 
was no way for outside light, had there been any, to pene- 
trate through openings or crevices. I sent a thought to 
my wife and suddenly a round, translucent light about the 
size of a grapefruit appeared by the chair at the foot of 
my bed. Upon whistling a tune with peculiarly significant 
memories to us both, the light assumed a bright blue 
color similar to a blue neon light and of about the same 
intensity but becoming vividly sparkling. 


There are two things that stand out in a close study of 
this phenomenon. The first is the changing of the light 
from a dull white to a brilliant sparkling blue and the 
second is the fact that the change was apparently brought 
about by the whistling of a tune which would have been 
full of meaning for my wife. 


At another sitting on March 16, 1937, the medium told 
me that in connection with my brother who died some 
fifty years ago, she “gets a condition of eyes badly crossed,” 
giving her “intense pain” and pain in the back of her head 
and in her back between the shoulders. She asked if I had 
a brother with crossed eyes, who had passed over. I re- 
plied that I had never had a brother with crossed eyes. 
“Well,” she continued, “I get a condition of badly crossed 
eyes in connection with your brother.” 


It is evident that she did not associate the crossed eyes 
with the attack of meningitis from which my brother died; 
nor did I at the time for I did not know until I looked up 
the symptoms of the disease in a medical book that head- 
ache and eye troubles were characteristic of it. My brother 
died in North Carolina three hundred miles from Richmond. 
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No other person living, besides myself, knew of what my 
brother died and I knew only the name of the malady. 
Mrs. Sizer gave these correct details without apparently 
being aware that they were connected with his final illness, 
attributing the crossed eyes evidently to a congenital con- 
dition. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica describes the symptoms of 
meningitis as follows: “Headache is one of the most con- 
stant of the earlier symptoms, and is generally intense and 
accompanied with sharper paroxysms which cause the pa- 
tient to scream a peculiar and characteristic cry. The eyes 
present important alterations, the pupils being dilated or 
unequal and scarcely responding to light. There may be 
double vision or partial or complete blindness. Squinting is 
common in this stage and there may also be drooping of 
an eyelid due to paralysis of the part etc.” 


On March 25, 1937, I received evidence of the identity 
of still another member of my family. After my mother’s 
appearance as a communicator, I was told by Mrs. Sizer 
that she “sees bee-hives and gets the name Addie.” I know 
no one by that name but a great aunt “Abby” has appeared 
before and it would seem from the similarity in the sound 
of the two names that this may have been Abby. The 
medium explained, “I am going back and I see a house 
with a long hall and steps on the side. In the hall is a 
marble-top table with spiral legs and an old grandfather 
clock, very old,—a iong way back. I see a gentleman’s 
boot-jack and lots of houses like slave quarters. I see a 


room with beams overhead with nails or hooks for hanging 
things.” 


At the time the message was given, I noted that these 
could not be slave quarters and have reference to Aunt 
Abby as she lived in New England. Twelve months later, 
on March 29, 1938, I was re-reading these notes and re- 
called the sense of disappointment with which I wrote the 
Aunt Abby message. “Lots of houses like slave quarters.” 
Something was wrong with this message. Either the houses 
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were not slave quarters or the message was not from Aunt 
Abby, for she was a New Englander. As Mrs. Sizer had 
said “going way back,” I decided to dig up the family 
record out of curiosity. The record stated that she was 
“baptized in 1774 and married William Henry Capers of 
the Parish of St. Helena, South Carolina.” 


Aunt Abby undoubtedly moved then to that State and, 
as the wife of a South Carolina planter, she would certainly 
have been surrounded by slave quarters and have been 
familiar with a room with beams overhead and hooks for 
hanging the smoked hams and bacon. And there was prob- 
ably a marble-top table and a gentleman’s boot-jack in the 
hall and the steps on the side might easily be in conformity 
with that type of architecture peculiar to South Carolina. 


Again, at a later sitting (April 9, 1937), Mrs. Sizer 
told me that she got “a father condition in respect to your 
wife.” He was described as having a large knot on the 
back of his neck. The medium said that she “feels like 
cutting around it with a knife.” He also has “a spot on 
the side of his nose near the eye and it is affecting his eye. 
He has a prominent nose with pox marks on it; nose red 
and hair sandy. Tall and raw-boned.” 


This description may have been received by Mrs. Sizer 
telepathically from me as I was well acquainted with the 
gentleman and familiar with the details. Or it may have 
been a communication in which the gentleman in question 
was attempting to identify himself. My wife’s father died 
from the effects of a carbuncle some forty years ago. The 
carbuncle was located on the back of his neck and was 
about the size of a lime before it was cut for removal. He 
had also a small skin cancer on the side of his nose near 
his eye which drew the eye down somewhat. The pox 
marks were probably large pores on his nose which with 
the rest of his skin was very florid and his hair was sandy 
with a slight touch of gray at the temples. He was not 
raw-boned however though about six feet tall. 


In contrast to the above, at another sitting, after having 
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been given a message from my wife of no evidential value 
and one from her father, Mrs. Sizer stated that “Mrs. 
Burr again comes forward and is holding a curtain ready 
to pull aside.” She continued that she was impressed that 
I should look at an oak tree in front of my bedroom 
window which she saw with moonlight shining on it. 


Probably a month, perhaps six weeks passed after the 
receipt of this message. One night, almost immediately 
after getting into bed, my wife seemed to have “pulled the 
curtains aside” and for the space of probably two minutes 
her face appeared in a spot between my bed and the oak 
tree outside my front window. All her features were dis- 
tinct and life-like. I was wide awake having just got into 
bed and was looking at this majestic oak tree which stands 


on the lawn near my front window. I was not thinking of 
her at the time. 


During the next month I had several sittings with Mrs. 
Sizer and on June 25, 1937 some evidence came with quite 
a humorous slant. The medium without any preliminaries 
said: “Mrs. Burr seems to be sitting in my chair and I 
get a funny name,—sounds like Arabella,—isn’t it funny, 
I get a picture of an old rag doll. Did Mrs. Burr call 
anyone ‘Sis’?” 

Here is a triviality of the first order—a rag doll named 
Arabella. Could anything be more ridiculous for a citizen 
of the next world to concoct? Yet my wife and I had many 
laughs about this same rag doll. It was on a Christmas 
day some thirty years or more ago that “Sis Beck,” better 
known as just “Sis,” breezed in with a large rag doll for 
one of the children. It was dressed as an old Negro mam- 
my, red bandanna, crossed kerchief and all as before the 
war. In those days in Virginia, the expression meant be- 
fore the Confederate War. I can see “Sis” now, a Vir- 
ginian versed in the traditions of the anti-bellum period, 
long since gone to join the great departed host, as she held 
up the rag doll and said “I have named it ‘Anti Bellum’” 
Mrs. Sizer’s Arabella was not so far wrong! 
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Not long after this date I moved to another part of the 
state and saw little of Mrs. Sizer. In 1939, I moved back 
to my former home near Richmond and on November 5, 
1939 I had a sitting with her which demonstrates her clair- 
voyant and prophetic powers. 


At this sitting the spirit of “Kit’s” husband purported 
to communicate and stated that his wife was ill (a fact 
that was known to me). After a few statements by him 
about the course of her illness, my wife apparently took 
up the cue and I asked the medium if these statements were 
her clairvoyant opinion or had come from my wife. In 
reply she said: “Mrs. Burr says that there is much con- 
fusion and that she (Kit) will pass over soon.” I asked 
her to be more explicit as to the time of her passing. She 
replied: “around the holidays.” As the Thanksgiving holi- 
days were approaching and at this time “‘Kit’s’” doctor had 
stated that her death was daily expected, I asked if she 
meant the Thanksgiving holidays. She replied “around the 
Christmas holidays.” Mrs. Sizer then reported her as 
showing “a paper which she is holding up in front of her 
eyes as though reading it,”’ and stated that the paper would 
come to me “not through the mail but will be handed to 
you” and “that you are to examine it carefully.” 


All these details were in connection with Kit’s fatal ill- 
ness and at the time of the sitting it was supposed that 
she would live only a few hours. In a few days, however, 
she rallied somewhat and then her mind became confused— 
a condition which grew progressively worse until during 
the last week of her illness her mind was entirely gone. 
Her death occurred on the 13th of January, two weeks 
after the Christmas holidays. 


After her death, it developed that her will had been 
written in her own handwriting and that she had failed to 
have the signature witnessed. Before it was probated it 


was handed to me for examination that I might prove the 
handwriting. 


I have outlined above eight of the incidents from the 
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many sittings that I have had with Mrs. Sizer, covering 
a diversity of subjects: the finding of the lost poem, the 
appearance of the abnormal light, the reaching back for 
minute details in the life of a person who died fifty years 
ago, the symptoms of my brother’s fatal illness, the fact, 
unknown to me at the time, of my Aunt Abby’s life in the 
South and the episode of “Kit’s” last illness and my part 
to be played in the probating of her will. As I study these 
records and many others so diverse in their nature, the 
conclusion is forced upon me that the spiritistic hypothesis 
is the only one which will cover them all to my satisfaction. 


Survey and Comment 


Extra-sensory perception experiments appear to be making genu- 
ine progress in England in spite of the war. In the September issue 
of the JourRNaAL, Mr. Taves reviewed the experiments in the para- 
normal cognition of drawings made by Mr. Whately Carington 
last winter at Cambridge. These experiments were reported and 
analyzed in the June, 1940 Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research. The same issue contains an interesting paper by Mr. 
S. G. Soal on his recent re-evaluation of extra-sensory perception 
data that he has been collecting over a long period of time. 

Mr. Soal states that until 1939 he was convinced “that it was 
practically impossible—at any rate in England—to find subjects who 
could demonstrate extra-sensory cognition by guessing at the geo- 
metrical figures on Zener cards”. He explains that this conclusion 
was based on 128,350 guesses made by 160 persons under his 
supervision. 

Mr. Soal is one of those who most severely criticized Dr. Rhine’s 
early experiments published in his book, Extra-Sensory Perception 
(Boston Society for Psychical Research, 1934) on the ground that 
the percipients might have detected the symbols from the backs of 
the cards either by marks on them or by an impression appearing 
on their backs as a result of the use of insufficiently opaque paper. 
Later, Mr. Soal defended the mathematical method of evaluation 
used by Dr. Rhine against the attacks of Professor Kellogg. 


Mr. Whately Carington suggested in November, 1939, that Mr. 
Soal re-examine his data by comparing each guess, not with the card 
for which it was originally intended, but with the immediately 
preceding or immediately following card. Mr. Soal states that he 
undertook this task with little hope of changing his growing skep- 
ticism as to the possibility of achieving success in the paranormal 
cognition of Zener cards or other standardized E.S.P. material. 
However, within two months he had found that the data of two of 
his subjects from among the 160 originally tested by him exhibited 
a kind of effect anticipated by Mr. Carington. 

The rest of the article is devoted to a statistical analysis of this 
data which space will not permit us to review here. It is interesting, 
however, that these positive results should come from a man who 
has been negative in his attitude not only toward E.S.P. findings but 
toward psychic phenomena of a different nature. His change of 
attitude is emphatically stated in his concluding words. He says: 

“If the conclusions of Mr. Carington and myself put into question 
certain cherished dogmas of psychology such, for instance, as the 
dogma which states pompously that nothing can enter the mind 
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except by way of the five senses, then we say boldly, ‘So much the 
worse for dogma!’ Indeed, the truth is that experimental psychol- 
ogy is still so far from being an exact science that from its own 
house of glass it can scarcely afford to throw stones at psychical 
research. Orthodox experimental psychology today consists largely 
of a number of disconnected and relatively unimportant ‘researches’ ; 
it has no comprehensive theory by which to account for the phenom- 
ena of mental life. Psychical Research offers it something of real 
importance, and of real interest to humanity.” 

In an introduction to Mr. Soal’s paper and Mr. Carington’s study 
of the paranormal cognition of drawings, Professor C. D. Broad 
states his fears that the members of the Society will open the June 
Proceedings of the S.P.R. with a cry, “Another mass of boring 
statistical stuff!’ He then outlines the reasons why precise statistical 
treatment is becoming a necessity in the experimental investigation 
of the psychic faculties. He deprecates the fact that men in the 
established branches of science so often ignore psychical researchers 
or “unhelpfully nag at them for their crudity and amateurish 
methods”. But he adds that he is sure that they will continue to 
neglect the study of psychical phenomena “until we can bring to 
their notice properly conducted researches of a statistical kind, such 
as those of Mr. Whately Carington and Mr. Soal”. 


* * 


In the obituary of Sir Oliver Lodge published in the September 
issue, there appeared an appalling aberration for which we owe our 
readers apologies and which we hasten to correct. On page 272 the 
following paragraph will be found: 

“In 1894, Sir Oliver accompanied Myers to the win of France to 
visit Richet, and there, on the fle Ribaud, the famous sittings with 
Eusapia Palladino took place which Sir Oliver reported in the 
S.P.R. Journal (November, 1894). In these sittings phenomena 
took place which he concluded were above suspicion in spite of the 
later revelations of the Fielding, Baggally, Carrington Committee.” 

The final sentence in this paragraph is a misstatement of fact. 
The Fielding, Baggally, Carrington Committee published a positive 
report on their investigation of Eusapia Palladino which was printed 
in the S.P.R. Proceedings (Vol. XXIII, 1909). 

In the final note to this investigation to be found on page 566 of 
Vol. XXIII, Mr. Fielding states: 

“My general opinion of these phenomena is that they were due 
to some supernormal force resident in the organism of Eusapia, 
though some few of them would appear to point to the action of an 
independent energy.” 


On page 555 of the same volume of proceedings, Mr. Carrington 
says: 
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“As a result of the ten sittings held by us at Naples, November 
21st — December 15th, 1908, — being the ten seances attended by 
me, — I have to record my absolute conviction of the reality of at 
least some of the phenomena; and the conviction, amounting in my 
own mind to complete certainty, that the results witnessed by us were 
not due to fraud or trickery on the part of Eusapia.” 

Again, on page 559, Mr. Fielding says: 

“As regards the second hypothesis, ‘that all the phenomena were 
genuine’, I cannot positively assert that this is correct. The chances 
of occasional mal-observation on the part of the investigators should 
not be excluded. Eusapia was detected practising the trick of sub- 
stitution on three occasions; it is therefore possible that she may 
have been able unobserved to liberate one of her hands or feet on 
other occasions, and by this means to produce fraudulently some 
of the phenomena; but neither my colleagues nor I had proof that 
she resorted to fraud in the production of any one of the phenomena.” 

The mistake in the JouRNAL arose, of course, from a confusion 
between the Fielding, Baggally, Carrington report and the Cambridge 
experiments which took place in 1895. It will be remembered that 
the account of the latter published in the S.P.R. Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1895 was prefaced by the following paragraph: 

“A full record of the experiments at Cambridge with Eusapia 
Palladino would be intolerably tedious and unreadable. What is 
proposed here is to give a sufficient account to justify the conclusion 
at which, at the close of the seances, the investigators* unanimously 
arrived, viz., that systematic fraud had been used from first to last, 
and that there was no adequate reason to suppose any supernormal 
agency whatever.” 

“As a result of these sittings,” Dr. Carrington says in his book 
on Eusapia,j “Professor Sidgwick stated that ‘inasmuch as trickery 
had been systematically practised, apparently, by Eusapia Palladino 
for years, he proposed to ignore her performances in the future as 
those of other persons engaged in the same mischievous trade were 
to be ignored.’ (Journal S.P.R., April, 1896).” 

Dr. Carrington further quotes Mr. Myers, one of the investigators 
in the Cambridge experiments as well as a witness of the fle Ribaud 
phenomena: 

“As to the phenomena on the fle Roubaud, in relation to those at 
Cambridge: The best of those observed on the island were so differ- 
ent from those at Cambridge that I cannot wonder that Professor 
Lodge should still hold firmly to their genuine character.” 


*These investigators were Mr. and Mrs. F. W. H. Myers, Professor and 
Mrs. Sidgwick, Miss Johnson and Dr. Hodgson. 


tEusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena by Hereward Carrington, B. W. 
Dodge & Co., 1909. 
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* * * + 

One of the severest criticisms of Spiritualism and Spirit com- 
munications has been the charge that they are of little or no intellec- 
tual value. Intelligent people who are not students of psychical 
research and therefore unaware of the complicated ramifications of 
subconscious participation in any sort of psychic manifestation, often 
remark upon the vapidity and incoherence of spirit messages. They 
assert with logic that if the personality of man survives death, it 
should surely continue to be equal if not superior in intellectual 
power to its capacities during earth life. They point out that if 
death means a degeneration of intellectual capacity, they fervently 
hope that total extinction will soon follow—a sentiment with which 
most people are in agreement. They are puzzled by the purported 
communicators’ inability to reply in any plausible fashion to direct 
questions about the conditions in their new sphere of life. They 
point to the vague, romantic and immature conceptions of scientific 
and philosophic law which forms the basis of most spiritual teach- 
ings derived from mediumistic sources. Finally they affirm that 
mental degeneration seems to be a less likely explanation for the 
poor quality of such teachings than the histrionic tendencies of the 
subconscious mind. 

The “communicators” often reply in their own defense that earth’s 
languages contain no words to describe the new conditions in which 
they find themselves—an excuse that carries little conviction. When 
communicators insist they are men who were respected during their 
earth lives for their powerful intellects and at the same time are 
unable to produce other than the most mediocre comments upon 
cosmic problems, even the psychical researcher who is familiar 
with the difficulties of transmission becomes puzzled and disheart- 
ened. There are, of course, notable exceptions. For example, we 
might cite the Spiritual Teachings of Stainton Moses; the prose and 
poetry, philosophy and literature comprising the Patience Worth 
Scripts; the teachings received through the mediumship of Marjorie 
Livingston and the incredible vocabulary of the Rosemary Case of 
Egyptian Xenoglossy. And now appears a new book by Mr. Stewart 
Edward White, The Unobstructed Universe,* which not only makes 
a definite contribution to philosophic and scientific thought, but 
creates an entirely new vocabulary of terms in order to define con- 
cepts heretofore referred to by communicators as incomprehensible 
to our limited earth minds. 

Mr. White’s two former books on psychic experience have been 
reviewed in the pages of the JourNaLf and have been recommended 


*The Unobstructed Universe by Stewart Edward White, E. P. Dutton & 
Co.. 1940. $2.50. 

+The Betty Book and Across the Unknown by Stewart Edward White, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937 and 1939, reviewed in the A.S.P.R. Journat, Decem- 
ber, 1937 and November, 1939. 
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to the Society’s members as thoughtful and valuable contributions. 
Both of these books were compiled by Mr. White from the trance 
utterances of his wife, Betty. They claimed to be inspired by a group 
of invisible guides whose program of teaching involved a series of 
superconscious experiences for Betty. The pictures and parables 
depicting the evolution of the soul that she saw while in her trance 
condition she reported back for Mr. White’s dictation. 


In 1939, Mrs. White (Betty) died. Her loss was keenly felt by 
all who knew her and by many of the readers of these books. Mr. 
White experienced an overpowering conviction of her continued 
existence which was a psychic experience in itself. This experience 
deterred him from seeking verbal communication with her through 
another medium. However, he felt keenly that their work together 
was suspended but not finished. 

Some months later, Mr. White came East from California to 
New York to see his publishers. While there, he renewed an old 
friendship with those anonymous authors of Our Unseen Guest, 
Darby and Joan. Those who read the Betty Book will remember 
that they were among the people who participated in the astral pro- 
jection experiments described in the Appendix. 

Joan is an exceptionally fine trance medium but she has not been 
very active along these lines in recent years. Mr. White was ex- 
tremely chary about asking her for a message from his wife for 
fear it would prove disappointing after his own psychic experience. 

However, soon after his arrival for a visit, Joan fell into trance 
and Mrs. White purported to communicate. She not only gave 
some veridical material to prove her identity, some of which was 
published in the January JourNat (1940), but she insisted that 
she had a further series of teachings to impart. But this time, 
instead of being the medium receiver, she was to be the sender. 
These teachings were to be a rounding off of her earlier work. In 
the two earlier books Betty made excursions into superconsciousness. 
From her new state she would return and describe conditions as she 
now experienced them. These teachings she called a Divulgence. 

According to the Herald-Tribune book list, The Unobstructed Uni- 
verse is a best seller. Such interest from the public proves again the 
need felt by puzzled humanity in these disastrous times for greater 
understanding of the fundamental realities. 


We will publish a review of the contents of this book in a forth- 
coming issue of the JouRNAL. 


Book Review 


THE MOST HAUNTED HOUSE IN ENGLAND, by Harry 
Price, Longmans, Green & Co., 1940, 10/6. 


In a recent issue of Light (October 17, 1940), Mr. Harry Price 
tells us why he wrote the story of Borley Rectory. He states that 
he had not been investigating this haunted house for many months 
before he became convinced that it presented one of the major prob- 
lems in the annals of psychical research. And the variety and fre- 
quency of the phenomena, added to the large number of corroborating 
witnesses, makes this case almost unique. 


Mr. Price began his investigations at Borley Rectory, two and one- 
half miles from Long Melford in Suffolk, in June 1929 and followed 
the vicissitudes of its occupants until the house burned in February 
1939. The manifestations of a poltergeist variety, combined with 
the inadequate plumbing and heating arrangements, made the house 
well-nigh uninhabitable. The successive tenants were all clergymen 
until Mr. Price took over the house himself from May 1937 to 
May 1938. 


Upon taking up his tenancy, Mr. Price, always an ingenious if 
rather spectacular investigator, advertised in The Times for interested 
fellow ghost-hunters. From the two hundred replies which he re- 
ceived, he chose a small number of assistants and forthwith presented 
them with a Blue Book or guide for ghost-hunting that he had 
compiled. This Blue Book which is included in the present volume 
as Appendix B. is a most unique document which instructs the un- 
initiated as to what or what not to do when bells begin to ring with- 
out apparent cause and poltergeists throw books at your head down 
the stairwell. The readers of Mr. Price’s earlier book, Leaves from 
a Psychist’s Case Book, will remember the admirable description 
of his ghost hunting kit. A similar description of the necessary 
equipment for sealing doors and recording changes in temperature 
etc. is given in the opening pages of the Borley Rectory record. 


There is no doubt, in this reviewer’s mind at any rate, that the 
phenomena witnessed at Borley Rectory were genuine, though there 
are some that carry more conviction in the telling than in others. Nor 
do we doubt the importance of them in the light of this authenticity. 
But their variety, and in many instances their curiousness, leave us 
in a state of perplexity which is anything but constructive. 


The ingredients of this account—mysterious footsteps, apparitions 
in the garden and moving of objects all over the house—are so 
dramatic that the reader will continually long for a climax and an 
explanation—and his desire will be sadly frustrated. It is unlikely 
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that any one plausible explanation will ever be found to cover all 
these curious happenings. 

The phenomena of Borley Rectory have persisted for sixty years 
and have furthermore manifested in some slight degree in the 
presence of Mr. Price himself as well as before the ten score other 
witnesses. There is no doubt that Mr. Price is convinced of the 
paranormal nature of the happenings that occur there. He does not 
dodge the spiritistic hypothesis as an explanation though even this will 
have to be stretched to include the peculiar insect of unknown species 
found in the garden, as well as the phantom nun, the old fashioned 
coach and the sound of horses’ hoofs; also the lights appearing in 
windows when the house was observed from the outside, while 
investigators within verified the absence of any lights in the house 
whatsoever ; the tossing by unseen hands of a lady occupant of the 
house from her sick bed ; the scribbling of pathetic messages of appeal 
upon the walls and finally the ghosts who appeared in the windows 
of the second floor while the house was in flames. 


A further interesting aspect of the case was supplied by the auto- 
matic writing of the daughter of an investigator. This young lady 
does not make a habit of automatic writing but simply took up a 
planchette for amusement one day (March 27, 1938). A message, 
purporting to come from a monk who once occupied the monastery 
that formerly stood on the sight of the rectory, threatened to set the 
house on fire and even predicted that the fire would start over the 
hall. Exactly eleven months later, February 27, 1939 at midnight, 
the house caught fire over the hall and burned to the ground. 


This book is valuable as a document for it records at length and 
in great detail a variety of phenomena which have been reported in 
earlier cases of haunted houses, now no longer verifiable. In spite 
of the fact that Mr. Price’s methods of investigation appear to be 
rather more sensational than cold-bloodedly scientific, precautions 
were taken and controlling apparatus was successfully used. 


This case will stand out in years to come as one of those which 
are not easily laughed off as the fruits of superstition. Mr. Price’s 
laborious work in recording the minutie of the Borley Rectory 
Haunting should have the effect of offsetting skepticism of the 


psychic phenomena of a physical nature which so often creeps over 
the psychical researcher. 


New Library Acquisitions 


The American Society for Psychical Research has recently received 
a splendid gift of books from the Board of Governors of the Society 
for Psychical Research of New York Inc., which dissolved in 1939. 


These books were originally the nucleus of the lending library 
belonging to the New York Section of the A.S.P.R. But there are 
also many additions from the private collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Bigelow which were not previously represented in the 
A.S.P.R. Editorial Library collection. Others are duplicates of 
books long out of print and therefore very difficult to obtain. 


The Society is very grateful for this gift and wishes to remind 
its members and friends that books on psychic subjects are always 
very welcome. There is a great need for extra copies of the scientific 
works and the worthwhile current publications for the Lending 
Library. 

The list of books below comprise the recent publications bought 
by the Society or sent to us by publishers for review. Most of them 
have been reviewed in the JourNat during the past year. A few 
others will be reviewed in the early part of 1941. 


Date 
Author Title Published Publisher 
Barbanell, Sylvia When Your Animal 1940 Psychic Press Ltd., 
Dies London 


Benedict, Anna Louise The Continuity of 1940 Chapman & Grimes, 
Life Inc., Boston 


Carrington, Hereward Psychology in the 1940 David McKay Co., 


Light of Psychical Philadelphia 
Phenomena 

Cockren, A. Alchemy Rediscovered 1940 Rider & Co., London 
and Restored 

Dare, Paul Indian Underworld 1938 Rider & Co., London 

Day, G. W. L. Rivers of Damascus 1939 Rider & Co., London 

Dunne, J. W. The New Immortality 1939 Harper & Bros., 

New York 

Edwards, Harry The Mediumship of 1940 Rider & Co., London 

Jack Webber 


Elliott, Rev.G. Maurice The Psychic Life of 1938 Psychic Press Ltd., 
Jesus London 
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Author Title Published Publisher i 
Fullwood, Nancy Behold, We Come! 1939 Bruce Humphries Inc., ge) 
Boston 
Hayward, Ernest and Psychic Experiences 1939 Rider & Co., London st 
Cecilia Throughout the World : 
| Hettinger, J. The Ultra Perceptive 1940 Rider & Co., London Bas 
Faculty 
| Maby, Cecil and J. Bed- The Physics of the 1939 G. Bell & Sons, London = 
ford Franklin Divining Rod bei 
Myers, F. W. H. Human Personality 1903 Longmans, Green & Co., af 2 
; and Its Survival of New York x 
Bodily Death (re- 
print) 2 vols. 
Price, Harry Fifty Years of Psy- 1939 Longmans, Green & Co., 
, chical Research New York — 
, The Most Haunted 1940 Longmans, Green & Co., a 
House in England London 
Rhine, J. B. and Extra-Sensory Per- 1940 Henry Holt & Co., ™ Sl 
J. G. Pratt ception After Sixty New York a Pha 
B. M. Smith Years a 
Charles Stuart 
Joseph Greenwood 3 
; Tweedale, Charles L. News from the 1940 Werner Laurie Ltd., . i 
Other World London a 
Ward, Charles Oracles of Nostra- 1940 Charles Scribner’s .. 
damus (revised edi- Sons, New York 
tion) 
White, Stewart Edward The Unobstructed 1940 E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Universe New York 
Wood, Edward Cope The “How” of Divine 1940 Pyne Poynt Press, - 
Revelation Camden, N. J. 
| Wood, Frederic H. This Egyptian 1940 Rider & Co., London : 
Miracle David McKay Co., 
Philadelphia 
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